A  QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  RED  BOOK  PROGRESS 


I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  short 
history  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  from  the  author’s  point  of 
view.  The  Whitman  numismatic  editors, 
the  Guide  Book  panelists  and  myself 
have  just  wrapped  up  the  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition,  and  for  the  25th  time 
the  presses  are  grinding  the  books  out  on 
schedule. 

In  retrospect,  the  mid-1930’s  had  a 
special  combination  of  ingredients  in 
the  form  of  people,  politics,  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  which,  when  mixed  together, 
.  became  the  numismatic  cake  we  eat  to- 
^  day. 


R.  S.  Y«omon  Aubrey  E.  8cb«e 


The  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  seems,  was  always  there.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  in  existence  then  and  a  good 
thing  too,  for  it  provided  the  framework 
and  climate  for  the  new  era  to  follow. 

Among  people  who  were  important 
in  the  aforementioned  combination  were 
Wayte  Raymond,  B.  Max  Mehl,  and 
Lee  F.  Hewitt.  There  were  many  others, 
of  course,  but  these  gentlemen  had  their 
special  motivations  and  made  a  positive 
impact  on  the  hobby.  They  represented 
Professional  numismatics  in  the  pre-war 
period,  though  they  were  but  a  small 
group  serving  a  mere  handful  of  serious 
coin  collectors. 

Starting  with  Wayte  Raymond,  the 
very  least  we  can  say  is  that  following 
publication  in  1913  of  J.  W.  Scott’s 
catalog,  his  highly  regarded  Standard 


Catalog  of  United  States  Coins  filled  a 
void  of  about  two  decades. 

Then  there  was  the  legendary  B.  Max 
Mehl,  who  preferred  to  deal  exclusively 
by  mail,  but  was  a  regular  at  A.N.A. 
conventions.  His  great  contribution  to 
the  hobby,  after  a  lifetime  of  coin  deal¬ 
ing  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  was  to  broad¬ 
cast  his  message  nation-wide  on  the 
newly-invented  radio  at  this  opportune 
moment  in  time.  He  caused  thousands 
to  become  aware  of  “fortune  in  your 
pocket  change.” 

Printer-collector  Lee  Hewitt  too  had 
a  vision  at  this  approximate  time.  The 
commemorative  issues  such  as  the  Ver- 
monts,  Hawaiians,  Marylands,  Texas, 
and  Boones  were  pouring  out  of  the 
mints  and  Lee  was  collecting  them.  He 
used  some  idle  press  time  in  the  Hewitt 
Brothers’  shop  in  January  1935  to  start 
his  Numismatic  Scrapbook,  and  it’s  still 
the  down-to-earth  and  highly  respected 
monthly  magazine  it  was  then. 

So  it  was  in  our  fair  land  that  eco¬ 
nomics  and  politics  were  in  low  gear, 
just  the  right  climate  for  numismatic 
development.  There  was  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  and  it  was  in  full  swing,  truly 
an  ill  wind  that  unknowing  was  blow¬ 
ing  some  good  right  into  the  arms  of  the 
coin  collector.  There  were  the  almost- 
idle  mints — the  economy  needed  few 
coins.  And  then  there  were  Congress 
and  the  Administration.  There  were  no 
wars,  only  such  troubles  as  business 
downturns,  W.P.A.,  and  N.R.A.  Con¬ 
gress  was  happy  to  pass  commemorative 
coin  bills  for  everybody’s  morale,  includ¬ 
ing  its  own.  And  the  Treasury  people 
were  listening,  and  discovered  that  not 
only  commemorative  coins  were  being 
snapped  up  by  the  public  but  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  actually  collecting  them  in  sets 
as  a  series,  and  wonder  of  wonders,  were 
eager  for  proof  coins.  So  the  proof  set 
series  got  started  in  1936  and  continued 
until  interrupted  by  World  War  II  and 
the  coin  shortage-silver  boom  of  the  six¬ 
ties. 

About  this  time  I  was  checking  over 
my  Dad’s  “old  coin”  purse.  Then  one 


day  a  fellow  named  J.  K.  Post  designed 
a  cardboard  chart  with  rows  of  holes 
and  the  first  Whitman  coin  board  was 
produced  in  1934.  This  ingredient  was 
the  leaven  for  the  cake  batter.  It  was  a 
practical  novelty  item  for  collecting 
those  dates  and  mint  marks  that  Max 
Mehl  was  talking  about.  The  nation¬ 
wide  distribution  of  these  boards  through 
Whitman’s  established  marketing  group 
was  responsible  for  their  rapid  break¬ 
through  and  sustained  popularity. 

All  the  factors  enumerated  above 
were  not  entirely  compatible  with  one 
another.  For  example,  the  coin  boards 
and  the  folder  style  to  follow  were  not 
at  all  accepted  by  the  established  elite 
collector  or  professional  numismatist. 

The  A.N.A.  embraced  all  collectors 
and,  like  an  umbrella,  covered  the  mul¬ 
titude.  It  soon  showed  gains  in  member¬ 
ship  as  novice  collectors  gained  in 
knowledge  and  interest.  In  the  mid- 
thirties,  membership  in  the  association 
was  about  2,000.  There  was  no  Profes¬ 
sional  Numismatists  Guild  nor  Retail 
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Coin  Dealers  Association  or  the  like. 
Those  achievements  were  to  come — 
and  they  did  come. 

The  few  coin  clubs  were  then  known 
as  Numismatic  Societies,  and  the  A.N.A. 
held  the  only  convention,  usually  at¬ 
tended  by  200  to  300  in  that  era.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  dozen  coin  shows  a  week 
somewhere  in  the  nation  as  we  have 
today,  annual  banquets  were  the  fashion, 


with  coin  exhibits  that  carried  little  or 
no  educational  information  and  ribbons 
for  awards.  How  times  have  changed! 

New  collectors  found  kindred  enthusi¬ 
asts  in  offices,  schools,  scout  troop  meet¬ 
ings,  and  just  about  anywhere  there  were 
coin  boards.  Dates  and  mint  marks  were 
important  topics.  Rolls  and  proof  sets 
were  the  next  step,  and  before  we  could 
say  “mint  mark” — we  were  ofT  in  a  nu¬ 
mismatic  cloud  of  dust! 


Arthur  Kogin  Poul  Kogin 


Still  there  was  a  generation  gap.  By 
1940,  when  the  folder  style  coin  board 
was  introduced,  we  were  prodded  by 
several  coin  dealers  to  put  a  Whitman 
premium  coin  catalog  together.  In  1942 
we  came  out  with  the  first  Handbook 
of  United  States  Coins,  which  came  to 
be  known  as  the  “Blue  Book.”  It  was 
our  first  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  such 
dedicated  professionals  as  Hubert  Polzer, 
Charles  E.  Green,  Lee  Hewitt  and  their 
contemporaries,  to  provide  a  credible, 
realistic  compilation  of  premium  values. 
It  was  a  moderate  success  and  gained 
acceptance  year-by-year  for  the  next 
thirty  years — and  it’s  still  going  strong. 

The  Guide  Book  was  in  the  planning 
stage  when  Adolph  Hitler  went  berserk, 
and  we  put  the  project  in  cold  storage 
for  the  duration.  This  was  not  all  bad, 
for  it  gave  me  time  to  meet  some  key 
people  and  discuss  details  and  features 
with  them.  In  1946  we  came  out  with 
our  first  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  (with  cover  date  of  1947),  and  we 
were  on  our  way. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Red  Book  was 
needed  as  a  bridge  between  the  coin 
board  or  commemorative  coin  collectors 
and  the  professional  dealers,  the  A.N.A., 
and  even  the  Treasury  Department. 
They  are  all  “one  world”  today,  but 
twenty-five  years  ago  they  were  not 
known  for  their  “togetherness.”  Contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  Guide  Book  were  then  and 
still  arc  volunteers  who  come  to  us  with 
price  projections  annually,  and  with  full 
knowledge  that  their  data  will  be 
merged  with  that  of  their  fellow  experts 
and  averaged  for  listing  in  the  catalog. 
This  dedicated  group  represents  every 
geographical  region,  age  group,  and  de¬ 
gree  of  knowledge  and  experience.  They 


are  truly  a  cross-section  of  our  American 
numismatic  community. 

These  contributions  come  and  go  for 
the  usual  reasons.  The  first  edition  had 
fourteen  panelists,  of  whom  four  arc 
still  active.  Aubrey  Bcbcc,  Malcolm 
Chell-Frost,  Abe  Kosoff,  and  Abner 
Krcisbcrg  are  choices  for  my  personal 
Red  Book  Hall  of  Fame  for  continuous 
service  on  the  panel.  Thanks  fellows! 
There  were  many  others,  but  I  list  be¬ 
low  the  special  group  who  may  not  have 
helped  right  at  the  start,  but  gave  me 
twenty  years  or  more  of  their  advice  and 
counsel : 

Arthur  Kagin  F.  K.  Saab 
Paul  Kagin  Earl  C.  Schill 

Kenneth  W.  Lee  Norman  Shultz 
Bill  Mertcs  Harold  E.  Whiteneck 

These  are  the  pros,  the  people  who  did 
most  to  close  that  generation  gap  among 
collectors.  This  is  the  group  who,  with 
their  professional  contemporaries,  went 
along  with  our  policy  of  publishing  coin 
values  by  survey-averaging.  This  rule 
promises  the  collector  an  unbiased  guide, 
based  on  standard  grades. 

Features  found  in  the  Red  Book  speak 
pretty  much  for  themselves.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  have  been  kept  simple  and  factual. 
New  information  brings  about  revisions 
in  every  edition,  and  the  25th  with  more 
changes  than  ever  before  is  no  exception. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  signifi¬ 
cant  sustained  series  of  changes  has  been 
the  regular  addition  of  grade  columns. 

In  1946  the  prices  of  an  1857  Flying 
Eagle  cent  were  Good  $.45,  Fine  $1.00, 
and  Unc.  $5.00.  As  time  moved  on,  these 
prices  got  higher,  but  most  important, 
the  price  difference  between  grades  got 
greater  and  the  arguments  about  condi¬ 
tion  got  proportionately  hotter.  Last 
year’s  values  were  Good  $4.50,  Fine 
$8.00,  and  Unc.  $1 15.00,  so  it’s  easy  to 
see  why  intermediate  grades  were  a 
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must.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  now 
six  grades  from  Good  to  Uncirculated 
for  this  coin,  and  the  arguments  are  less 
vehement,  especially  since  adding  Brown 
and  Dunn  grading  guides  in  the  16th 
1963  edition.  (We  did  not  mention 
“Proof,”  as  that  column  has  no  bearing 
on  the  problem.) 


An  extreme  example  of  grade  column 
expansion  is  the  half  dollars  for  the 
period  1807-1814.  The  first  edition,  so 
help  me,  had  only  a  FINE  value,  and^fe* 
the  highest  values  were  1812  over  11^^ 
and  1814  over  13,  each  at  $5.00  Fine. 

In  the  present  edition,  half  dollars  for 
this  span  of  years  have  five  grade  col¬ 
umns.  The  24th  edition  had  $25.00  and 
$30.00  respectively  for  the  dates  quoted 
above.  Yes,  coin  grading  has  come  a 
long  way,  and  we  have  tried  to  move 
along  with  changes  caused  by  growth 
of  the  hobby.  These  are  only  two  exam¬ 
ples  of  pressure  on  grading  and  are 
typical  of  every  coin  series  in  the  catalog. 
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Firtt  edition  Red  Book.  Note  the  low  prices  and  the 
very  few  condition  grodet.  Mintages  were  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  section  at  the  bock  of  the  book.  A 


Other  editorial  features  were  added 
from  time  to  time.  The  first  edition 
carried  sections  describing  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Half  Dollar  and  Cent  as  well  as 
Hard  Times  and  Civil  War  Tokens. 
These  features,  occasionally  revised, 
have  appeared  in  every  edition. 

In  the  eighth  edition  (1955),  we 
started  listing  available  coin  periodicals: 
The  Numismatist,  Numismatic  Scrap¬ 
book,  and  Hobbies  Magazine.  Today, 
you  will  see  a  sizeable  list  covering  all 
established  papers  and  magazines  re¬ 
lating  to  United  States  coins  on  the 
current  scene. 

Leshcr  Dollars  were  first  listed  in  the 
11th  edition  (1958),  and  when  we  is¬ 
sued  the  14th  (1961),  readers  found 
listings  covering  Hawaiian  coins  and 
tokens,  Alaska  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corp.  tokens,  and  Philippines  under 
the  United  States. 

In  1962,  when  we  prepared  the  16th 
edition,  we  decided  that  the  readership 
had  reached  a  milestone  of  maturity 
and  we  set  about  major  surgery.  We 
added  Puerto  Rico  to  the  back  section, 
tore  out  the  quantities  minted,  isolated! 
so  long  in  the  back  pages,  and  placed' 
each  total  figure  adjacent  to  its  corre¬ 
sponding  date  and  mint  Then  to  put 
the  frosting  on  our  cake,  we  incorpo¬ 
rated  Brown  and  Dunn  grading  guides 
before  each  coin  type  throughout  the 
book. 


Starting  with  the  last  preceding  edi¬ 
tion,  the  24th,  we  compressed  the  Pri¬ 
vate  Gold  department  by  nine  pages 
fernl  devoted  the  liberated  space  to  a 
fecial  study  titled  “Old  Red  Books 
Never  Die.”  This  analysis  of  the  growth 
in  value  of  selected  coins  covered  all 
back  issues  of  the  Red  Book,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  acknowledge  that  reader  com¬ 
ments  were  encouraging — so  encourag¬ 
ing  that  the  Silver  Anniversary  Edition 
will  have  a  similar  study  of  Commemo¬ 
rative  Half  Dollars  in  die  same  spot. 

Well,  as  I  look  back  25  years,  I  see 
the  first  Red  Book  as  a  challenge  to 
give  the  average  collector  256  pages  of 


Tho  24th  edition  Rod  Book.  Prices  hove  Increased 
remarkably,  much  Information  hat  been  added,  ond 
^gndition  grades  have  doubled  in  number. 


numismatic  information  for  a  low  price. 
Economics  being  what  it  is,  the  price 
has  gone  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  during  the 
past  quarter  century.  There  are  still  256 
pages,  but  somehow  there  is  a  lot  more 
between  those  covers,  including  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Whitman  staff,  the  48 
panelists,  and  yours  truly, 

R.  S.  Yeoman 


TWENTY-YEAR  MEN  STILL 
ON  RED  BOOK  PANEL 


We  thought  you  might  enjoy  reading 
about  some  of  the  men  who  help  to 
make  the  Red  Book  what  it  is.  They 
are  all  old-timers  in  the  coin  hobby,  and 
many  of  them  started  as  coin  collectors 
themselves,  some  at  a  very  early  age.  All 
of  them  have  contributed  to  the  Red 
Book  from  at  least  the  fifth  edition  on, 
and  four  of  them,  Messrs.  Bebce,  Chell- 
Frost,  Kosoff,  and  Kreisberg,  have  been 
Book  panelists  from  its  inception. 
™  is  certain  that  collectively  (and  prob¬ 
ably  some  of  them  separately)  they  have 
handled  every  United  States  and  Colo¬ 
nial  coin  and  token  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other.  All  of  them  have  seen  the  coin 
hobby  grow  from  a  seemingly  dormant 
state  to  a  condition  of  intensified  growth. 


They  represent  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  names  in  the  coin  hobby,  and 
their  total  familiarity  with  coins  and 
long-range  experience  in  the  coin  mar¬ 
ket  mark  them  as  supremely  qualified 
for  the  work  they  do  for  the  Red  Book. 
We  give  below  a  short  resume  of  their 
activities  as  they  relate  to  numismatics. 
Aubrey  E.  Bebce,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Dealer  since  1939.  Started  as  a  collec¬ 
tor,  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Swift  gold  collection  and  a  hoard  of 
Arkansas  centennial  commemorative  sets 
became  a  dealer  in  coins,  later  also  in 
paper  money.  In  1956  purchased  the 
famous  James  M.  Wade  paper  money 
collection.  Awarded  the  Medal  of  Merit 
by  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1968  and  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  to  the  Annual  Assay  Commission 
in  1971.  He  considers  the  purchase  in 
1967  of  the  MacDermott  1913  Liberty 
Head  Nickel  the  highlight  of  his  numis¬ 
matic  career. 

Malcolm  O.  E.  Chell-Frost,  Boston, 
Mass. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  numis¬ 
matic  authorities  in  New  England.  For 
over  forty  years  has  been  actively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  advancement  of  numismat¬ 
ics  through  research  and  goodwill.  Was 
instrumental  in  forming  the  collection 
of  the  late  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 
Paul  and  Arthur  Kagin,  Dcs  Moines, 
Iowa 

The  Kagin  brothers  are  now  in  their 
39th  year  as  professional  numismatists, 
moving  from  Minneapolis,  Minn,  to 
Des  Moines  in  the  early  thirties.  Last 


Abnor  Kreisberg  Bill  Mertes 


month  they  completed  their  293rd  mail 
bid  sale.  They  believe  that  auction  sales 
thirty  years  ago  were  primitive  com¬ 
pared  to  today’s,  and  that  collectors  are 
much  more  knowledgeable  now  than 
they  were  then.  Availability  of  coin 
reference  books  is  the  answer.  Have 
been  panelists  since  the  second  edition 
Red  Book. 

Abe  Kosoff,  Palm  Springs,  California 
One  of  the  leading  dealers  in  the 
country.  With  very  few  exceptions  he 
has  handled  practically  every  coin  and 
token  listed  in  the  Red  Book,  including 


the  Guttag  collection  of  Civil  War  to¬ 
kens  and  the  Confederate  “Gold  Cent.” 
Abner  Kreisberg,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

In  numismatics  for  thirty  years.  Has 
auctioned  off  many  famous  coin  collec¬ 
tions,  including  those  of  F.  C.  C.  Boyd 
(“The  World’s  Greatest  Collection  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Coins”)  and  Adolph 


Abe  Kosoff  Norman  Shultz 


Menjou.  With  Hans  Schulman  started 
the  first  coin  department  in  Gimbel’s  in 
New  York  City. 

Kenneth  W.  Lee,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Just  completed  his  fortieth  year  as 
coin  dealer.  Is  the  author  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  numismatic  reference  on  Califor¬ 
nia  Gold  Dollars,  Half  Dollars  and 
Quarter  Dollars.  Has  been  a  panelist 
on  the  Red  Book  since  the  fourth 
edition. 

Bill  Mertes,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

An  old-timer  who  has  used  his  car 
as  his  office  and  traveled  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  up  and  down  the  country  buying 
and  selling  coins,  particularly  gold,  at 
the  wholesale  level.  Has  discovered 
many  coins  in  out  of  the  way  places  and 
put  them  on  the  dealer  market  while 
driving  along.  Recognized  and  respected 
everywhere.  Usually  attends  all  the 
larger  coin  shows.  A  panelist  since  the 
fifth  edition. 

F.  K.  Saab,  Bronx,  New  York 

In  1919  acquired  his  first  coin  in 
Rome,  Italy — a  Roman  Imperial  de¬ 
narius  of  Emperor  Lucius  Vcrus  that  he 
still  possesses.  After  a  short  period  as  a 
philatelist  he  switched  to  coins  with  the 
purchase  in  St.  Louis  of  one  of  Colonel 
Green’s  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels.  He 
strongly  advises  collectors,  to  take  good 
care  of  their  coins  and  store  them  in  a 
safe  place.  Has  been  with  Whitman 
since  the  second  edition  of  the  Red 
Book. 

Earl  Schill,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Started  collecting  at  the  tender  age 
of  eight.  His  interest  in  coins  expanded 
with  the  years  until  he  became  a  full- 
fledged  dealer  in  downtown  Detroit,  a 
business  he  continues  to  ran.  His  most 
rewarding  experience  was  being  General 
Chairman  of  the  ANA-CNA  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Detroit  in  1962.  Has  been 


a  panelist  from  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Red  Book. 

Norman  Shultz,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Was  a  farm  boy  in  northwest  Mis¬ 
souri  until  he  found  a  shiny  2<?  coin  in 
a  newly-ploughed  field.  The  sale  of  this 
piece  was  the  beginning  of  a  lifetime 
in  the  coin  business,  which  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  for  a  total  of  over  fifty  years, 
45  of  them  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Like  the 
other  dealers  mentioned,  his  memory 
reaches  back  to  the  time  when  coins 
now  costing  hundreds  of  dollars  sold 
for  as  little  as  a  few  cents.  Was  a  second 
edition  panelist  of  the  Red  Book. 
Harold  Whiteneck,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Started  as  a  collector  in  1935  and 
graduated  to  full  time  dealer  in  old 
coins  in  1941.  He  is  a  specialist  in  and 
has  published  a  work  on  dimes.  Has 
been  with  Whitman  since  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  Red  Book. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that 
without  exception  all  of  these  dealers 
state  that  the  greatest  rewards  and 
personal  satisfactions  have  come  from 
friends  and  social  contacts  made  within 
the  hobby.  Just  one  more  reason  why 
coin  collecting  is  so  popular! 

In  addition  to  the  20-year  panelists 
just  listed,  there  are  other  current  price 
panelists  to  whom  we  are  no  less  in¬ 
debted,  including  one  lone  woman  who 
has  been  with  us  for  the  last  five  issues. 
We  list  their  names  below  with  their 
years  of  service  (bracketed). 

Robert  F.  Batchelder  (3);  Philip  E. 
Benedctti  (5);  Q.  David  Bowers  (10); 
Walter  Breen  (12);  Dan  Brown  (9); 
Alan  R.  Cohen  ( 14) ;  Jerry  Cohen  ( 12) ; 
Ted  Craige  (1);  B.  M.  Douglas  (14); 
Ben  Dreiske  (14);  Kurt  Eckstein  (3); 
Pete  Foerster  (10);  Charles  F.  French 
(9);  Dorothy  Gcrshcnson  (5);  Bernard 
Gimelson  (8);  Lawrence  S.  Goldberg 


(2) ;  Gene  L.  Henry  (5) ;  Floyd  O.  Jan- 
ney  (1);  Robert  R.  Johnson  (6);  M. 

L.  Kaplan  (7);  Mike  Kliman  (2);  Les¬ 
ter  Merkin  (4);  Roy  A.  Miller  (6). 

Ken  Nichols  (6);  Dean  Oakes  (2); 
A1  C.  Overton  (15);  Joe  Person  (3); 
Richard  Picker  (10);  Elmer  B.  Ray 
(12);  James  Ruddy  (11);  Dick  Ru¬ 
dolf  (8);  Sidney  W.  Smith  (8);  I  con- 
ard  W.  Stark  (11);  Maurice  A.  Storck 
(12);  R.  E.  Wallace  (9);  Gary  Young 
(2). 

In  previous  years  the  following  price 
panelists  have  donated  from  one  to 
close  to  twenty  years  of  service  to  the 
Red  Book.  Our  thanks  also  go  to  them. 

W.  M.  Acton,  Herbert  M.  Bergen, 
Lavanch  (Burton)  Bercaw,  M.  H.  Bol- 
ender,  Don  Brown,  Hy  Brown,  H.  M. 
Budd,  David  M.  Bullowa,  M.  R.  Cohen, 
Carl  Curcio,  George  S.  Deffenbaugh, 
Ralph  Dc  Vincenzo,  Jim  Delk,  Damon 
G.  Douglas,  Darvin  France,  Peter  J. 
Frankus,  Robert  Friedberg,  Maurice 
Gould,  Charles  E.  Green,  Ted  R.  Ham¬ 
mer. 

John  H.  Hansan.  F.  FI.  Hisken,  Gar¬ 
land  C.  Hughes,  Alfred  Huttcr,  Robert 

M.  Jenovc,  D.  W.  Karp,  Louis  R.  Karp, 
James  Kelly,  Michael  Kolman  Jr., 
Steve  KosofT,  Edmund  E.  Lamb,  How¬ 
ard  E.  Macintosh,  Gene  Majors,  Ralph 
Mefford,  Dan  Messer,  Franklyn  H.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Stuart  Mosher,  Earl  A.  Parker,  Wil¬ 
son  Pollard,  Hubert  L.  Polzer,  Edwin  Q. 
Respess,  James  S.  Reynolds,  Herbert  E. 
Rowold. 

Newt  Sanders,  J.  S.  Schreiber,  Paul 
R.  Slosson,  Jonah  R.  Shapiro,  John  R. 
Slusher,  Glenn  B.  Smedley,  Robert  G. 
Sommers,  Harvey  G.  Stack,  Joseph  B. 
Stack,  Norman  Stack,  Don  Thompson, 
Ervin  Timm,  Frank  Washburn,  Louis  S. 
Werner,  Charles  Wormser,  Leo  A. 
Young,  Farran  Zcrbe. 
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Credit  is  also  due  others  for  their 
advice  and  counsel.  Their  names  are 
listed  in  each  edition  of  the  Red  Book. 

As  you  can  plainly  see,  bringing  out 
a  new  issue  of  the  Guide  Book  consists 
of  much  more  than  arbitrarily  placing 
a  value  opposite  a  coin.  Panelists  have 
to  be  consulted,  prices  averaged,  market 
lists  studied;  editorial  changes  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  We  put  our  best  efforts  into 
giving  you,  the  reader,  the  best  results 
possible.  We  believe  we  can  be  justly 
proud  of  these  results.  ■ 


UP,  UP  AND  AWAY 

“Up,  Up,  and  Away”  is  a  rather  mis¬ 
leading  heading  for  this  short  article, 
but  it  pretty  well  describes  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  today  in  the  economic  world.  In 
this  particular  instance  what  we  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  is  postal  rates.  They  will  be 
increased  effective  May  15,  1971. 

Previously  the  Merchandiser  was 
mailed  by  first  class  mail.  Starting  with 
this  issue  it  will  go  out  by  third  class 
mail.  This  means  'delivery  will  be  a 
little  slower  and  there  will  be  no  for¬ 
warding  or  returning  of  misdirected 
pieces. 

To  insure  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  Merchandiser  being  delivered,  we 
request  that  you  send  us  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  subscribers,  changes  of 
address,  corrections  of  existing  addresses, 
and  all  cancellations.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  maintain  an  up  to  date  mailing 
list,  thereby  insuring  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  deliveries. 

We  will  appreciate  your  taking  care 
of  this  little  chore  as  soon  as  possible 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  your  co¬ 
operation.  ■ 


